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the Nacionalistas an opportunity to stir up a major crisis
between Panama and the United States in 1946-48. As has
been noted, the Panamanian government under President
de la Guardia had made these base sites available to the
United States during the Second World War.12 The North
American occupancy of these areas was to be for the
duration and "for not more than one year after hostilities
shall cease."13 The United States continued to hold the
bases more than one year after V-J Day, contending that
the agreement would be legally effective until one year
after the definitive treaty of peace. Panama insisted that
a continued occupation after V-J Day, plus one year, con-
stituted an infringement upon its sovereignty. Upon the
rock of this controversy much of the stored up good feel-
ing of the Roosevelt years was dashed to pieces.14
When the United States Ambassador, General Frank T.
Hines, submitted the draft of a new treaty in December
1946, calling for a twenty-year extension of the U.S. lease-
holds on thirteen sites,15 the Nacionalistas considered this
too good an opportunity to let pass for Panama once again
to play before the eyes of her Latin American neighbors
the time-honored role of prime victim of **Yanqui Imperial-
ism.** Although President Enrique Jimenez had put his
signature to the treaty, the National Assembly had yet to
ratify it and when they met to consider it a mob of 10,000
Nationalist hotheads marched on the legislature brandish-
ing clubs, stones, guns, and machetes, and howling against
Gringo Imperialism.1* The terror-stricken Assembly turned
down the treaty 51-0 in scenes very reminiscent of 1926
when another treaty with the United States had met a
similar fate.17
The alleged "cavalier** methods of Ambassador Hines,
if they were used as his critics said, undoubtedly played
into tie hands of those who instigated this uprising. He